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First Steps in Musical Composition.—y continued from last Number.) 


238. Sudden modulation may occur in either of the ways termed /ree, cadential and 
sectional. The first mentioned way is exemplified in the seventh measure of fig. 142, in 
the return modulation after a momentary change: the last, in the seventh measure of fig. 
94, the sixth measure of fig. 138, the second sections of figs. 103, 105, 106, 108 and ro9, 
and the second B /lat portion of fig. 158. 


239. Abrupt Modulation. A\l the preceding modes of introduction refer more 
especially to modulations which occur to either of the most closely related keys, or in 
other words to Nos. 1, 2 and 3 modulations if the tune is major, and to Nos. 7, 9 and 10 
if it is minor. But, in changing to more distant keys, let the manner of introduction be 
what it may, the element of surprise or unexpectedness is increased through the diminished 
relationship which exists between the two keys: thus a modulation to any other key than 
the six above mentioned, occurring either sectionally or suddenly, in a free or in a caden- 
tial form, is usually so unexpected that it becomes abrupt. Abrupt modulation consists, 
therefore, in effecting a sudden or sectional change, direct from the principal key, te any 
key except the three most closely related—viz., the keys of the dominant, subdominant 
and relative major or minor. There are, of course, various degrees of abruptness—a 
fact already pointed out in paragraph 219 with respect to figs. 159 and 160, 


240. The only possible way of effecting a distant modulation, in a manner in any 
degree gradua/, consists in employing some intermediate key as a go-between, as explained 
in paragraphs 219 and 220. Of course, it is Aossidle to modulate to a very distant key, 
quite gradually, by going through all the intermediate keys : for example, if it is desired to 
modulate from C major to G flat major, we could accomplish this by first changing to F 
major, then to B flat major, and so on, through E flat major, A flat major and D flat 
major, to the key required. But, however usciul such a process might be as a student's 
exercise, or expedient as a mode of grouping the keys of the various movements or “ num- 
bers” in a lengthy compos:tion such as an Oratorio, an Qera or a Cantata, it is quite out 
of the question in the case of a modulation occurring in the course of a piece of music. 
In fact, except in a case such as that mentioned in parigraph 218, composers usually 
avoid modulating even éwice in the same direction, in imme liate succession, and without 
changing the mode: therefore, to change thrice, four times, or oftener is altogether faulty, 
being too prolix to serve the purpose of a modulation. 


241%. Examples of abrupt modulation to the least remote keys appear in fig. 147 
at the commencement of the seventh section, and in fiz. 148: the latter may be ren- 
dered abrupt even to harshness if the third measure commences with F sharp in the treble, 
as in fig. 146, but harmonized as af 3 triad having B for iis root. 


242. The most usual ways of abruptly modulating to the more remote keys are as 
follow :— 

L—Altering the tonic triad from major to minor (or vue versa), and then employing the 
altered chord as the starting-point of a modulation to the key of which it forms the 
tonic, or to either of its related keys. Exainples of the former occur in figs. 141, 
142 at the fifteenth measure, and 149, also in the return modulation in fig. 160 
which is eftected by the repetition of the tune. The other way leads to keys still 
more remote: for instance, the seventh chord in fig. 141 might introduce modula- 
tion to E flat’ major, A flat major, B flat minor, &c. 

1.—Chromatically raising or lowering one or more of the sounds in a chord, and then 
using it as the tonic triad, or dominant riad, of the new key. Fig. 160, at the 
commencement of the modulation to B flat, is an example: fig. 59, with the second 
chord altered as in fig. 57, is a case of a similar nature. 

u1.—Chromatically raising or lowering one or more of the sounds in a discord, and 
thea resolving the altered discord in a manner consistent with its position in the 
kcy to which it belongs, and in which it fills the position of dominant seventh. 

1v.—Adopting any way of effecting sectional or sudden modulation, already described, 
but chang ng to.a key more remote than those of the dominant, subdominant and 
relative major oi minor. 

243. Abrupt modulation may occur im either of the ways termed /ree, cadential and 
sectional, 
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244. From paragraph 226 onwards, the terms /ree and cadential, gradual, sudden, 


sectional or bold, and abrupt modulation are employed technically in order to describe the | 


mode of introduction. In general, they indicate truth!ully enovyh the relatwwe prepared- 
ness or unpreparedness, smoothness or roughness, of each, of these ways. of modulating: 
nevertheless, it sometimes happens otherwise, and a weaker introduction may be rendered 
more energetic than.a stronger one, or vice versa, its effect being modified by 


OTHER CONTINGENCIES. 


245. The other contingencies which modify the effect of a mo ulation are, (1), its 
duration—it may be either a Passing modulation, heard and then done with, or a sustained 
modulation, in which the new key is adhered to for a longer or shorter period—a point 
already alluded to in paragraph.agt. (2), its association—it may occur either. direct from 
the principalkey, or be associated with and led up to by some intervening modulation— 
a fact already pointed out in connection with modulations.Nos. 5 and 6 (fur. 207 )—and 
any modulation whatever can be thus modified. (3), its emphasis—its character stic tone 
may make its appearance either upon an accented or an unaccented note: the former 
way is, of cours2, the more emphatic. (4), its cadential power—it may occur either as a 
full, a semi,.or an interrupted cadence. (5), its resemblance to something ¢lse—it ont 
directly imitate some phrase heard previously, as in figs, 145 and 155; in fig. 94, the.fift 
section (‘he twenty-seventh chord to the thirty-second) of-which imitates the preceding 
section ; fig. 146, the third measure of which partially imitates the first; and fi:. 147, 
in which the sixth and seventh measures, also the seventeenth and eighteen h, imitate 
the third and jourth: the tendency of.this arrangement is.to smoothen the introduction of 
a modulation. (6), its @ ference from something else—it may be a var.ation or some 
preceding phrase, as in the dey F portion of fig. 138: such a contingency will at one time 
dimin sh, at ano:her increase, the smoothness of a modulation, but probably the former 
is its most usual effect. 


246. But other influences still are-at work, and must be taken into consideration— 
viz., ra ¢ of movement, rhythm, melodic progression of the parts, harmonic progression ox ‘the 
succession of chords employed, the form in which the chords. appear (whether inverted or 
otherwise). and even their fosition. All these points we must leave the student to verify 
for himself: to do. otherwise would not be a real service to him, for the ver.fication of 
these and many other statements involves a.kind. of study which, is indispensable to him, 
and which he must accomplish for Aimself. 


RELATIVE WORTHINESS. 


247. The relative worthiness of the different modulations, and of the various: ways 
of introducing them, depends upon the object which the composer has in-view. For 
general purposes—in order merely to please the ear, and relieve the monotonous effect of 
performing in.one key—either of the more closely related keys provides a very agreeable 
modulation, and the gradual or sectional introduction is quite powerful enough: on the 
other hand, if it is desired to express intense feeling, sudden or abrupt,modulation to keys 
near or remote are the most effective, and, moreover, either..way can be rendered still 
more powerlul if the modulation is incessant and rapid—incessant, by continually changing 
key or mode ; and rapid, by remaining only momentarily in each. The young composer 
will, however, recollect that people do not take a sledge hammer to kill a butterfly, or 
set a steam engine going in order to crack a walnut, but employ means proportionate to 
the end aimed at 


(RETURN MODULATION. 


248. Return modulation differs only in the fact that it é a return to the principal 
key. Ifa.tune has effected @.No. 1 modulation, the return is equivalent in principle 
toa No, 2, and.vice versa; in like manner, after a No. 3 the return is similar to a No. 7. 
They are not the same, however, for they difier in effect—they differ. because in the one 
case the music is departing from a key with which the ear is familiar, and proceeding 
to anothe: which for the moment is foreign, bringing with it, therefore, in a greater or 
less degree the element of surprise: in the other case, the ear; having obtained ,the 
pleasure and relici which the modulation contributes, is expec/ing the return modulatign, 
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and is grat fied when it occurs. Therefore, a well conducted modulation gives a double pleas. 
ure: it pleases, relieves, or surprises by the departure,—satisfies and gratifies by the re:urn, 
The feeling of expectancy also has another use—it enables the return modulation to be eftected 
with comparative ease: in a departing modulation the characteristic chord must needs be 


actually-present, but in a return modulation the mere sym/toms of a return are almost sufficient 
to effect it. - 


249. Return modulation can be effected in ‘any of the ways already descr'bed in para- 
graphs 226 to 247. It is preferable to eftect the return in a different way trom the departure, 
inorder that the one may contrast with the other. 








The Entermediate Singing Class. 


N voyaging from one hemisphere of the globe to another, ships enter into a portion 
of Neptune’s domain where the trade winds, whch hive wafted them thus far on 
their way, now cease, and breezes from a different point of the compass are relied 
upon for the remainder of the voyage. It sometimes happens, too, that on rexching 
this neu'ral belt of ocean a vessel may remain for days or weeks in the “dol tums” 
as the sailors term.it, until the .avourable wind is obtained. On leaving the element- 
ary class, pupils have, in like manner, a line to cross—a transition perio to pass 
through—beiore they are quite ready for the advanced class. They are, in fact, 

in thesntermediate stage—a point in their educational | rogress at which a course of study ind 
practice suited specialiy to their requircments is needed, otherwise the young class may remain 
becalmed ‘in the “doldrums.” For the assistance of the teacher, these pazes will contain a 
short, practical outline of the work which intermediate classes should attempt : music:suitable 
for practice is ~pyblished in .a sepaiate form, and the teacher can use it, or cater for himsel:, at 
his own option. . 

2. ‘The intermediate lessons given here commence at a pont which most elementary 
books reach, or even exceed. ‘The pupils aresupposed to have studied the elemen's oi Tine 
and [nterval: they are also supposed to have made some aequaintanee with the aceiden ils 
occurring inthe case of a modulation, so far at least as*the two most usual chan es of key sre 
concerned—viz., those which are technically termed modudlition.to the key of th domnmut v0i 
modulaiion to the key of te subdominant, or, as we shali now name ihem tor the suk: of breviy, 
Wo. 1 and Wo. 2 moaulation. In No. 1 modulation a sharp appears-upon Fa, in No. 2 a that 
is placed upon Ti: these ‘wo aecidentals represent all the sharps and flats in the chrom tic 
scale, and upon the know'e |, e alieady acquired respecting these two. accidentals. the suc eed- 
ing lessons on Interval are based.’ 

3 In the case of a change of key, our pupils have learned to help themselves-by ch.) 
the soi-fa, and :eading the notes in the key in which the tune really is by reason of the mo 
lation, thus getting nid of the accidentals by incorporating. them with the: natural soun 
the new key: this practice should. be continued and extended to various keys, tv 
purpose the most suitable pieees are those which contain sustained moduiation. On, te 
hand, when the change of key 1s only passing, the sol-fa remains unaltered, and the pupils were 
taught to. sol-fa without changin, otherwise than mentally to the new key. Of these iwo w 
the last is the.more diflicult ; aud, as it is sometimes necessary, we now have-to exiend iis 
practice. 


INTE RVAL.—ACCIDENTAL SHARPS. 


4. The exercises commence with the practice of rA»sharp—the “most usual accidental, 
and that with which the pupil is already most familar.. In order to aid the pupil, certdia 
exercises are given» which are freparatory to certain others: the use of which may be tius 
explained. The object.is to make the singer as much at home with ra sharp as he already is 
with T1, which sound it 7r@//) 1is—and, in order to assist him, the exercise in FA shar is first 
given him in the key which incorporates the sound naturally in the new key. The Fa shar 
exercise is, therefore, the same as singing with the sol-fa wnaltered, and the preparatory exercis: 
is equivalent to changing sol-f». For example, let us suppose exercise 2 to-be a short pass ic’ 
occurring in a piece of music which is in the key of C, the portion forming the exercise be ng 
a modulation: in such a case, the reader helps hunself by changing the sol-fa to the new key, 
and reading the music as in Ex. 1. The preparatory exercise, thereiore, merely applies the 
same lever for the assistance of the pupil, but works it in the opposite direction; and Ex. 1, 
thoroughly practised, will enable the pupil to sing Ex, 2 easily enough, as it is precisely the 
same thing printed in a different key. 
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Ex. 4, 
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Enstruments and Enstrumentation.—/ Continued from last Nunber.) 


ROM the preceding sketch it is clear 

' that’ instruments, the principle of 

which consists of sonorous and 

flexible strings, are susceptible of 

great variety, and, like everything 

else: connected with music, have 

undergone numerous modifications. 

A similar remark -may be made 

respecting instruments the tones of which are 

derived from the air blown into them. These 

instruments. are- divided into three principal 

classes—viz., 1% flutes, in which the sound is 

produced by means of air intreduced into an 

orifice at the side or the end ; 2; -instruments 

with reeds, in which the vibration. of a flexible 

tongue produces the sound; and 3, :instru- 

ments with a-mouth-piece, in which the sound 

is :produced” by: modifications of the motions 
and positions of the lips, 

Flutes, in some shape or ‘other, have been 
used’among every nation in which music was 
cultivated. . The Greeks and. Romans: pos- 
sessed flutes of various forms for many of their 
religious ceremonies, also for their festivals, 
marriages, &¢. - The Pandean pipe, an instru- 
ment composed’ of: several pipes of different 
lengths, which is ‘still used by itinerant-musi- 
cians, appears to have been the most ancient 
hind of flute which the: Greeks used: they 
attributed its. invention’ to Marsyas. The 
Phrygian flute appeared at a later period : it 
liad only one pipe, pierced. with. three holes, 
and was played by putting. the end of the 
imstrument into the mouth. . The double flute 
had two pipes, pierced with holes,-and joined 
together near a single orifice into which the 
wind. was blown:.in playing, it was held in 
both hands. This is the only ancient instru- 
ment which could lead us to suppose that the 
Gteeks and Romans had a knowledge of har- 
mony, for there is not the least likelihood that 


the two pipes were played in unison ; but the- 


probability.is that they were only used in order 
to extend the compass of the instrument, or 
to change from one mode to another, and 
weré never played together either in unison or 
harmony.. ‘The duplex form of the instrument 
dannot, therefore, be considered as evidence 
of the existence of a knowledge of harmony in 
ancient times: on the contrary, the probability 
is that they were ignorant of harmony. 
Antiquaries state that the: varieties of the 
fitite were upwards of two hundred in number: 
the question.has naturally arisen,..whether the 
ancients were acquainted with the cross flute— 
the only instrument of the flute species used 
in modern music. Certain ancient monu- 
ments, discovered within the last fiity years, 


have solved the difficulty- by representing in. 
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bas-relief a figure playing upon an instrument 
of this description.. This explains those pas- 
sages in the ancient writers which recognise, 
in many places, the difference between the 
straight flate and the od/igue flute: the latter 
was probably nothing move than the modern 
cross flute. 

About 300-years ago the only kind of flutc 
in use was that in which the embochure was 
placed at one end, like the modern /ageole: 
all the flute music in the operas of the period 
was played by instruments of this description. 
Woen the'cvoss flute was introduced it rece ved 
the name of the German flute, because its use 
was revived in that country. Until about the 
end of the eighteenth century, this instrument 
had only six holes stopped by the fingers, with 
a seventh which was opened by means of a 
key. Like most other wind: instruments, the 
German flute was very imperfect in some of 
its tones,—they were deficient’ in ‘precision, 
In later times, this defect has been remedied 
by the introduction of additional keys : by-this 
means, also, it is possible to execute passages 
which could not be rendered on the German 
flute. 

The flute is naturally in the key of D, ‘but 
it can perform in other keys also. In military 


and band music, smaller flutes in the keys of: 


Eb,» B,. &c., are sometimes used. Another 
kind: of small flute, called the octave or picalo, 
is less than-half the dimensions of the full-sized 
instrument, and: sounds:an octave higher: it 
is employed in: the orchestra when the com- 
poser desires brilliancy,- or’ wishes to obtain 
certain peculiar efiects, or imitations, such as 
the. whistling of the wind in a tempest. 
Flutes. are usually made‘ of *box, ebony, or 
maple, &c.; but all these kinds of wood are 
liable to become warmed by the breath, thus 
injuring, the intonat.on of the instrument. To 
obviate this defect, other materials -have been 
tried—glass, for instance, but’ although such 
instruments were almost invariable, their great 
weight, together with their extreme brittleness, 
caused them to-be abandoned. A more use- 
ful and simple remedy consists in adapting to 
the o:dinary flute a moveable metallic tube; 
this tube canbe extended when the-instrument 
becomes heated, re-estiblishing correctness of 
intonation by lengthening the tube. Of the 
ancient end flutes, only on>-remains in. use, this 
is the lagewdet, which provides agreeable effects 
in dance music ior the orchestra. This instr 
ment was orig nally very-de‘ective in intonation, 
and exceed ngly limited in compass; but im 
later years it has been much improved by the 
addition of keys. 
[Zo be-continuah 
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Hints to Singers. 


| 


| sing. 





public always bestows on inerit ; remembering 
also that every hearer is not a judge. Assume 
the cast of countenance adapted to the subject 
of the composition, or character in which you 
If you hold a book, do not let it be so 
near the tace as to impede the sound. Do not 


| show any motion of beating time, either with 


the head, fingers, or foot. You should not 
delay till the symphony is over to clear your 
throat from any little roughness or husk in the 
voice, which frequently the agitation attending 
periormance will occasion. Corri. 






































































t Wuen requested to sing, comply with mo lest 
y grace, and do not wait for entreaty. Banish 
from your thoughts all idea of what may be the 
. op’nion of your auditors on your singing, your 
T figure, &c. Fix your whole attention on the 
2 subj ct of the music, and your manner of per- 
formance. If near the instrument, do not hold 
Ys the pianof rie or the chair of the person play- 
ing, but stand easy and unembarrassed. Con- 
AS g; ; 2. h : ¢ 
1: quer any alarm which may seize you on going 
id to sing by recollecting the general good-will 
n. of socicty, and the kind reception which the 
od ° 
ise 
he BOUT twelve months ago Professor BLACKIE 
nt attended a concert given by the Edinburgh 
ith University Musical Society, and was moved 
r through what he heard thereat to go home 
re and write a letter to the Scotsman. Whither 
the famous champion of things North British had ever 
of before listened to the singing of his young countrymen 
on. we cannot say, but his astonishment at the character of 
ied their programme appears to have been great, and not 
aa unmixed with indignation. The Professor could hardly 
his believe in the possibility of such a representative 
P 
ges Scottish - bod stirel ianeal Scottish i wer 
tis y entirely ignoring Scottish music. Ye 
nan there’ was the evidence of his own senses. From begin- 
ning to end of the evening not a skreel of the bagpipes 
| ora phrase of Caledonian melody interrupted the pro- 
but cession of foreign airs. Wroth was the Professor in 
tary consequence, and boldly did he liken himself to PAUL 
; of at Athens, filled with anger at seeing a whole city given 
ther upto idolatry. But he went further, and sey about 
for the cause of such a decline in national taste and 
coll, triotic feeling, discovering it, as he thought, at the 
ized Westend of the town. ‘I haveno doubt,” wrote the 
re it Proessor, ‘*the Scottish people and ag oars 
‘om West-enders are the offenders, who may fancy it a piece 
. of gentility to prink themselves with all sorts of wretched 
tain foreign affectations,. instead of growing stoutly out of 
g g 
h as their own root, and spreading forth the luxuriant leafage 
of nati If t ih oti hich are ir. 
native song. ese are the notions which are ir.- 
, OF dulged in by young lac a and —- 4 ‘me ee 
generation | am hear ily sorry for them. constan 
| are flirtation with foreign ariettes, wedded to no. words of 
thus popular power or significance, may,. indeed, amuse the 
To eat, and fill-a vacant hour innocently, but it can do 
been Pee to ins ire — ee or to form a 7 
ter.” In another part is communication the 
such cams oe eo — 
gusted Professor lifted up his voice still higher against 
great “West-endism ”—a diseased state of opinion prevalent 
“nes! in the upper and middle classes, and equivalent to the 
8, PP 
. use “flunkeyism ” of CARLYLE and the ‘*snobbishness ” of 
’ to THACKERAY. One outcome of this, said Mr. BLACK1r, 
ng is, ‘the notion that the Scotch language, and cve. yihing 
tube; Scotch, means vulgarity ; and that English, wiih a litule 
garity ng 7 
yment dabbling of French and German wed ways | ecg ane 
Ments, means gentility.” The Professor did not waste 
-_ worcs over what he styled this ‘*hol!ow imagination,” 
this nly remarking, .“* There is no vulgarity greater than 
e, ¢ would-be genteel ; few. things more con:emptible 
effects than that feebleness ot character which, for want of a 
instru proper se f-esteem, instead of working its peculiar vein 
° of native excellence, goes pretentiously about to prink 
— = all over with what does not belong to it, like the 
ju aw with the peacock’s feathers.” 
by the A year has passed since Professor BLACKIE thus 
Wrote,. but ‘* West-endism” continues to pervade the 
tinued musical world of Edinburgh, and a recent concert given 


the University Society has again called for public 








Professor Plackie on Scottish Music. 


reproof, By this time, however, the Professor has got 
used to the phenomenon, and writes about it with more 
calmness, besides being gracious enough to say that an 
esthetic training, even in music, may be good for the 
‘‘somewhat hard and square youth of Scotland.” 
Nevertheless, Mr. BLACK18 is not content. Referring 


to the concert, he observes, ‘‘I felt all the time as a» 


student of optics would feel if, on a brilliant spectrum 
being projected on the wall, there should have occurred 
an absolute eclipse of one ofthe primary colours. A 
solar spectrum without the red seems to my mind an 
exact counterpart to a concert of Scottish students in the 
Scottish ‘metropolis without a single touch of native 
Scottish melody,” Here was a phenomenon demand 
grave investigation rather than abusive rhetoric, and the 
Professor tabulates no fewer than twelve questions with 
a view to the discovery of its exact origin and nature, 
These he addresses to the leaders of the University 
Musical Society, who are asked to say whether they 
think, first, .that national feelings and traditions are 
unworthy of-consideration by musicians ; secondly, that 
Scottish music is so worthless, insignificant, and vile 
that it ought to be disowned ; thirdly, that it cannot be 
adapted to the laws of ‘harmony ; fourthly that it is so 
subtle and delicate that no academical throats are equal 
to it ; ffthly, that the words of Scottish songs are too 
coarse for-moral and proper young men; sixthly, that 
the words of songs should not be understood ; seventh] 
that the University of Scotland is not so much Scotch 
as cosmopolitan ; -eighthly, that the ears of Scottish 
students are familiar enough with Scottish melodies ; 
ninthly, that novelty is the main thing to be considered ; 
tenthly, are they trained by foreign artists who prefer 
to teach their own music? eleventhly, is Scottish music 
rejected because not genteel? lastly, do-they think that 
the existence of Scotland as Scotland is a national evil, 
and the sooner not only Scotch music, but everything 
Scotch, is stamped out of the working machinery of the 
Briti h world so much the better? Having propounded 
these queries, the Professor adds, ‘‘1 have written this 
in an articulate form because I hope I may receive an 
articulate answer or none at all. What I got last year 
when I made the same complaint was merely di. st im 
the eyes and a stab in the dark, from which, of course, 
no clearness could come.” It is no duty of ours to 
step between Professor BLACKIE and the Edinburgh 
students, some of whom, indeed, have already given an 
“articulate answer” to the whole dozen questions. But 
the matter is one capable of general application, and 
provocative of general interest. It presents an example 
of a phase in musical p’ through which most 
countries passed so long ago that the time of. its oecure 
rence is a part of antiquity. In point of fact, what is 
now going on in with regard to things musical 
bears some analogy to the early processes which created 
the coral islands of the South Other nations have 
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their heads above water, and are rich in fruits and 
flowers; while Scotland is still submerged. And 
Professor BLackit’s mistake is in looking for frui s 
-and flowers where none can grow, instead of waitin: 
antil the superstructure tops the waves. That super- 
structure the Edinburgh students, by the very course the 
Professor condemns, are helping to build up; for not 
‘only in this case, but in all others of the same aevelop- 
ment, what are the facts? The national melodies of a 
people, however much, as being the spontaneous utter- 
ance of popular feeling, they may enter into the national 
life, are not art, but rather the materials upon which it 
is the province of art to work. They are like the 
suggestions. presented by nature to the painter, to be by 
him wrought up into pic ures,.the glory of which is thac 
‘they are not reproduciions, but creations, Professor 
BLACKIE, in-his interse love of everything Scotch, fails 
to make this distinction. - Because his country possesses 
nothing higher in music than her -people’s songs, he 
would have them regarted as works of art, and placed 
side by side with the masterpieces of more favoured 
lands—“ Jock o’ Hazeldean” elbowing the ** Hebrides ” 
overture, and ‘‘ Scots wae hae” treading on the heels 
-of the ‘*‘ Walpurgis Nacht.” The Edinburgh students, 
on the other hand, recognise that these two classes are 
swidely apart and cannot be brought:together without 
an almost absurd incongruity. ‘Their aim, as men bent 
upon the culiure-of artistic music, lies far above popular 
songs, out of which, for the particular purpose iu view, 
no help can come. It by no means follows that the 
ple’s music should be ignored. There is a place for 
it in the very heart of the nation, where it abices, 
= by fond memories and tender associations. 
ever, we may be sure, will “Should auld acquaint- 
ance” cease to rouse the best feelings-of human nature, 
or “‘ Scots wae hae”’ fail to kindle a patriotic fire. But 
considerations like these no more detract from the 
supérior.claims of artistic music for purposes of culture 
than the blossom of a hedge-briar can compare with the 
rose grower’s latest marvel. 

We have already spoken of national melodies as the 
materials provided, in a manner, by Nature for the use 
of the artistic musician, who finds in them a wealth of 
suggestion such as lies to hand-nowhere else. It may 
mow be pointed out that the greatest masters have 
availed themselves of these resources in all lands and 
at all epochs of musical history. .Not only so, but the 
artistic music of a country is generally influenced. by its 
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popular music according to the measure of progress in 
art which the nation has made. In the earlier s'ages ¢ 
embodies forms and characteristics common to the 
schools ; whereas, later, it takes to itself all that can be 
found of distinctiveness and originality. Nay, such js 
the charm of.national music for composers of geniys 
that it often aturacts them beyond the frontier of they 
own land. BEETHOVEN was neither Hun:arian por 
Russian yet he adapted the themes of both; ScHu. Ext 
revelled in Magyar melodies; SCHUMANN, and even 
SPpouR, put on the Spanish dress; FLOTOW almost 
built an opera upon an Irish tune ; while AUBER went 
to Naples, and Rossini to Switzerland, for the materials 
of their respective masterpieces. As regards the nation. 
al music of Scotland, it may comfort Professor BLAcKig 
to know that none other—the Hungarian perhaps 
excepted—has found so much favour with composers of 
eminence. in MENDELS HN’s A minor symphony we 
have it directly imitated; it is reflected in his 
** Hebrides” overture and the **Im Hochland” of 
GADE ; SCHUBERT infused a Sco‘tish element into some 
of his dances ; and SCHUMANN set Scottish verses with 
more than.a flavour of the national style. The people's 
melody of Scotland has a character ‘of its own, not only 
on the score of construction, but because of a tenderness 
and national beauty such as might alone gain the 
supreme flattery of imitation. But should Scotland 
ever become a musical country in the sen-e of producing 
great composers, homage to its ‘‘naiive wood-noies 
wild” will take a thousand graceful form. “At present 
all.is barren, and, ‘to use the words. ofan Edinburgh 
alumnus, ** Scotland possesses the unenviable distinc 
tion of being the on!y country in Christendom which 
has not given birth to « single mu-ical composer.” If, 
however, its youth be encouraged to cultiva‘e the ar', 
not by singing ‘‘ John Anderson my Jo,” but by study- 
ing acknowledged masterpieces, better days may come, 
Should that result follow, Scottish composers will find 
in their rich store ‘of native song a wealth greater thao 
the treasures of ALADDIN’s cave; and the classical 
music of Scotland may, more than that ofvaay other 
ccuriry, -be built upon a purely national foundation. 
Professor BLACKIE is not likely to witness this perfect 
specirum, for a national art is slow of growth ; but he 
can help it on -by striving to promote those ‘orms of 
musical education which lie beyond, and very far above, 
the modest level of people’s tunes. 
Daily Telegraph. 








Enfant Choral 


‘USIC is often looked: upon as a 
harmless recreation merely—a 
pleasant and healthful pastime 
which may wile away a spare 
hour, or aftord tranquil enjoy- 
ment after the excitement and 

turmoil of a day’s toil. But music was given 
us for-higher purposes, and one of these is its 

pment as a means of education. Singing 
in the-day school or the Sunday school. is, per- 
haps, a mode of inculcating moral sentiments, 
and strengthening the mental faculties, the 
most direct and powerful which it is possible 
to employ. Why do we teach children. to 
repeat from memory hymns and verses of 
‘scripture? Partly to strengthen the memory, 
partly to cultivate the intellect, and principally 
to imbue their young minds with moral truth. 
<A thought thus stored up in a child’s mind is 





Performance. 


a good thing—a cargo which it is good to 
carry in future years—nevertheless, what is 


taught in this way -partakes of the nature of 


and sometimes actually assumes the shape of 
a task: as a task, therefore, it will be learned, 
repeated and forgotten. But set suitable words 
to music such as a child loves, always sing 
them.to their own tune, sing them: until they 
are thoroughly known, and the music will thea 
do its work. . Like the sunlight,.which gilds 
everything it touches, even the most common, 
the music. will lighten and brighten the lavouw 
of learning, and. the task will become af 
enjoyment: moreover, the antiseptic propery 
which music possesses: will embalm tie words 
in the .child’s memory, and there they wil 
remain to the end of life. A hymn commit 

to memory is like a nail well driven in, but 
hymn.suwng from memory is like a nail drive 
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through and clenched on the other side. In 
this and other ways music proves a potent ani, 
and a suitable vehicle for the insemination of 

od in the youthful mind, whether it assumes 
the shape of hard facts or of soft fancies. . 

These remarks have been called forth by a 
most interesting and successful performance 
given at Gospel Oak, London, on April 25th, 
by some very juvenile members of the Congre- 
gational Sunday School. The singers were 
under the direction of H. K. Lewis, Esq., 
who explained the nature and object of ihe 
per ormance thus :-—— 


When, at the request of myhighly-esteemed friend, 
the Rev. R. H. Smith, of Gospel Oak Congregational 
Chapel, I undertook the Infant Class,—a class number- 
ing more than 200 little ones from 3 to 10 yeais o/ age, 
he suggested that I should find music the most available 
and eftective means of education within reach. And 
my friend, Mr. Smith, was right, as my experience has 
amply demonstrated. 

but if the educational value of music be incalcu!able, 
noi less weird and wonderful is its power as the excit- 
ant and vehicle of worship, a f2ct which has been recog- 
pised and utilized by the various religious of the world. 
Among Christian people, also, poetry and music have 
been more or less appreciated and applied in their 
religious services ; and their children have been taught 
tosng Christian hymins, with the hope that some day 
the masic might become the expression. of a living faith, 
of which, however, at present they must be utierly 
destuiuie, rather than with the conyiction that it was. ‘le 
naive clement of child-life. And yet if worship be not 
the expression of sove and trust, what is it? and who 
more tustiul and loving than a child? Instead of years 
bugmg web ‘religious experience” the qualification 
for Wo. sip, she order—according to the great Teacher 
—u't be reversed, and men and women must be 
converted into little children, or they can in no wise 
sing the songs of the kingdomof heaven, And just as 
our Lord took fiom the mothers the first little ones that 
were brought to Him, and said ‘* of children is the king- 
dom of heaven,” so the crowd-of children who, out 
of the fulness of their unsophisticated hearts, sanz 
“hosanna ” as he went up to Jerusalem, were recognised 
by the ** Disccrner. of hearts” as true worshippers ; and 
the auli disciples and wise men got more than one 
“object lesson” from. little children, 

Accepting this view—so full of-helpfulness and hope- 
fulness—of our field, we have gone to work ; and now 
propose to give our friends the opportunity of observing, 
 uras the eye and ear'can avail, the means afforded 
by music for trainung, and the possibilities of litle ch.td- 
kn wi.h regard to music, 

The chief points kept in view in the selection of both 
vouls and music are these :-— 

1, That the songs themselves should be xatural/— 

tat is, in harmony with the nature of a child—and 
tierfore divine. 
2 iat the child’s natune—a fountain of light and 
}y—hould tind free play in the brightness and joyous- 
tess of the songs.put into its mouth. Who has not 
(served the suencing influence upon-the heast of a 
bng-metre countenance, especially when both poetry 
ia music suggest the appropriateness of the facial 
{press on ? 

3} That while both words and music should be in 
kumony with the nature of children, both should be 
fee from that simplicity which is only another name for 
‘apliness, and that vasting which is closely allied to 
Wguity and coarseness. Sentiment, which neither 
ts about in black hat-bands,.nor-dances to the ravings 











of latter-day saints, may nevertheless, be truly Christian, 
Christian music does not attain it. fulness of sweetness 
or expression in the monotony of the Gregorian chant— 
a form of music generally found to be overlying the 
grossest superstition—more than it does in the noisy 
nervous excitement of the revival camp. 

A study of little ciildren under the guidance of the 
great Teacher will, it is confidently b.Leved, fully justify 
our working on the lines indicated. 

The Concert was really a most enjoyable 
performance in every sense, and was planned 
and carried out in a manner as original as it 
wis excellent. The programme consisted of 
some sixteen pretty little songs for pretty litle 
Singers, arranged consecut.vely so as to illus- 
irate the four seasons. In orier to vary what, 
to ears accustomed to music of a more demon- 
strative character, might have sounded mono- 
tonous, Mr. Lewis wisely secured the services 
of two lady vocalists—viz., Miss Mary Davies 
of the.Royal Academy,.and Miss Ellen Lamb, 
who, singing antiphonally with the juveniles, , 
imparted a pleasing and effective diversity to 
the performance. The harmonies were filled in 
by a small orchestra comprising violins, flute, 
double bass and piinoforte ; and, as the con- 
cert was floral as: well as musical, the young 
choristers and the platform were a flower-show 
in themselves. 

The songs were rendered by: the young 
executants in a very pleasing manner, evincing 
great painstaking on he part of their trainer, 

and thorough enjoyment ot- the. werk on. their 
own. part ;-ceriain of the pieces, imdeedy were 
given with a re/ish and appreciation so evident 
that the delight of the children reflected back 
an additional pleasure to the audience. ‘The 
words of the songs were didactic and descrip- 
tive, serious and lively, and just the thing for 
children: the music, too, was all that could be 
desired. A little:song, the subject and stylecof 
which evidently secured the.complete approval 
of the singers, is -printed underneath; for the 
purpose intended it is excellent, and every whit 
as “good” as its title—which is more than can 
be said of every: piece of music published. . 

‘Fhe work devolving upon the so.oists was, 
it is almost unnecessary to state, admirably 
performed, every piece being rendered as care- 
fully and conscientiously as ii it were an Aria 
by Handel. Excellent as their singing was, it 
did not mar that of the-children: on the con- 
trary, their tasteful and artistic style contrasted 
deliciously with the unpretending music of the 
juveniles, decorating and beautifying it as a 
flower or.a gem adorns the brow ot the wearer. 

Altogether, .the concert wis a credit to. its 
instituters, and both a credit and.a» benefit to 
the young people engaged in it: probably. the 
mere preparation for such a perlormance may, 
have done them good inestimable—moral as- 
well as musical, 
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frooD NIGHT AND froop Mornin. 


(Sung at an Infants Concert the report of which appears at page 46). 
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A fair lit-tle girl sat un-der a tree, Sew-ing as longas her eyes could see; Then 
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smoothed her work, and fold-ed it right, And said, “Dear work! Good night ! Good night.” 


Such a number of rooks came over her head She did not say to the sun, ‘* Good night,” 
Crying -*‘ caw, caw,” on their way to bed ; Though she saw him there like a ball of light ; 
She said as she watch’d their curious flight, For she knew he hac God’s time to keep 

** Little b'ack things, Good. night ! Good night.” All over the world and never could sleep. 


The horses neigh’d ar.d the oxen low'd, The tall pink foxglove bow’d his head, 
The sheep’s “* bleat, bleat,” came over the road, The violet curtsied and went to bed, 
All seeming to say with a quiet delight, A.d good little Lucy tied up her hair 
**Good littie girl, Good night ! Good night.” And said.on her knees her favourite prayer. 
And. while on her pillow she sofily lay, 
She knew nothing more till the dawn of day— 
And all things said to the beautiful sun, 
** Good morning ! Good morning! our work is begun.” 
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The Advanced Singing Class. 

ROBABLY every teacher will admit that teaching to sing at sight by means. of 
absolute pitch (if, in reality, such means are ever employed) is difficult, ineffectual, 
and incomparably inferior to that of training by re/ative pitch. In the former 
case, the learner is lost in a labyrinth of sounds which bear to each other a very 

. slight relation—so slight that it is almost useless as a means of popular musical 

- education: in the latter, the pupil is only required to take cognisance of the 

seven sounds of the key, each of which bears to the key-tone a certain relation, 

easily recognised and remembered, which quickly enables him to sing at sight. Doubt 

less, even the strongest advocate of the “fixed po” methods will agree with us thus fir, 

for all good teachers of this school keep the latter principle more or less prominently in 
. View, and. urge the pupil to accomplish menfa//y that which we compel him to do audibly. 


2. .Teaching absolute interval, however, is quite a different thing from teaching 
absolute pitch, and, so far from being useless or ineffectual, it has many and indispens- 
able advantages ; in fact, no s.nger’s education can be considered complete without some 
knowledge of it. In matters musical, reading by absolute interval corresponds to mental 
arithmetic in things arithmetical: it is. a. process which involves greater mental application 
than the ordinary method, and, therefore, can be taught more easily after the latter has 
been learned ; but it effects a saving of labour, and as it greatly aids the singer in 
Overcoming difficulties of a certain kind, it is almost indispensable in order to render 
him a fluent reader. 


3. Singing by absolute interval consists in producing a sound which shall form a 
Certain required interval.with some other sound, with or without reference to the position 
which they occupy’in the scale. Thus, suppose a pupil sings, or has sounded to him, 
the note G, his familiarity with the mental effect of the various intervals should enable 
him to produce, at will, another sound which shall make a minor or a major second, 
third, sixth, or any other required interva!. It includes the ability to turn a major into a 
minor interval, a perfect into an imperfect, and vice versa. Its use is this—in certain 
changes of key or mode, and especially when such changes are numerous and rapid, the 
inexperienced singer has a difficulty in throwing off the impression of the key departed 
from, and acquiring that of the new key guick/y enough. In such a case, a great aid is 
provided the singer ic, knowing the kind of interval which is called for, he is able to pro- 
duce it as an absolute interval : it will, in fact make all the difterence between certainty 
and uncertainty, for where the rapidity of the modulations renders the key unstable the 
Singer is apt to become unstable in like manner. Key-relationship, or the /ona/ity of the 
sounds, will never fail if only the key-tone and its six related sounds are thoroughly 
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established in the singer’s mind: but during th: tumult of a musical revolution, in 
which first one dynasty, then another and many more, appear in such r pid succession 
that it might puzzle even a Vicar of Bray to preserve due alleziance to all of them, 
the inexperienced singer may well be excused if he breaks down under such circum- 


stances. 





NOTICE—Next month’s Quaver will contain exercises on Absolute 
Interval: instructions and practice suitable for Intermediate and 
Advanced Classes will occasionally appear in future Numbers. 


MPNTHEY NPTPS- 

HE ‘Leeds Musical Festival is fixed 

for September:19th and three fo low 

ing days. Madlle. Titiens, Miss Etith 

Wynne, Mdme .Patey, Mr. E. Lloyd, S:gnor 

Foli, and Mr. Santley have already been 
engaged. 


. r ‘ -| 
Heir Rubcnstein, the Russian artist and 
|a successful series of lectuves in South 


composer gives a scries of three piano orte 
recitals in St. James’s Hal! on April 30h, 
and May oth and 16th. A concert at the 
Crys.al Palace on April 21st, under Herr 
Rubenstein’s direction, consisted entirely 
of vocal and instramental selections fro.u 
his own works. 


Bach’s Fassion music-was sung in Leeds 
Parish Church on April 4th and sth. 


periormed on April 4th by the Sacred 
Harmonic Society, and on Good Friday by 
the ‘Royal Albert Hall Choral Society. 


‘The S. John’s and Burgess Hill Choral 
Society ave an Invitation Concert in the 
Assembly Room of the St. John’s Institute 
on Apri ard, Mr. G. Bentley concucting. 
A very agreeable programme was _pre- 
sented, comprising Dawn of Spring, and a 
miscellaneous selection of songs, part-songs 
and glees. 


During April, Mr. Brinley KR chards gave 


Wales. ‘The ilustruions were sung by 
Miss Mary Davies and Miss .Lizzie Evans, 
of the Royal ‘Academy of music. Mr, 
Richards officiated as pianist. ‘The series 


| of lectures c'osed at Brynmawr (Merther- 


‘Tydvi) where an ovation of an enthusiastic 
character was given him. ‘The band of the 
Rifle Corps turned out, and, with a dense 


| mass of inhabitants, gathered opposite his 
Handei’s Oratorio the Messiah was | 


hetel, whence he addressed them, and in 


| his farewell heartily thanked his country- 


Costa’s Oratorio £/i was given by the | 


Sacred Harmonic Society on April 27th. 


The next series of Gresham Lectures on 
Music will be delivered, free to the public, 
in the theatre of Gresham College, Basing- 
hall Street, by Dr. Wylde, on May a2oth, 
30th, and 31st, at 6 p. m. 

A malicious correspondent sends the 
following infliction—The concert of the 
European Powers has been a miserable 
failure. Russia wanted to play first fiddle, 
but Turkey wouldn’t let her, considering 
herself as much of a European Power as 
Russia. Russia threatened to cook ‘Tur- 
key’s goose: said she was only a European 
weakness and a nuisance. European police 
sent for, but never came. Where the row 
will end, don’t know: but orchestra broken 
up, military music now relied upon, and 
several fresh engagements are pending. 
Entire programme altered: new pieces in 
canon have been added, to be succeeded, 
probably, by some rapid movements of a 
fugal character. 


| 





men for the «warm reception everywhere 
given him, The point of his eflorts during 
his tour has been to prove the existence of 
a distinct national music tor Wales. 

Mr. Sims Reeves has signed an engage- 
ment to play English opera in the prov neces 
at £125 a night. 


A new, humorous, and partly musical 
entertainment, entitled “ Whittington and 
his Cat,” has lately been inaugurated at the 
Royal Polytechnic Institution, by Mr. Sey- 
mour S:nith. 

The concerts of the Wagner. Festival at 
Albert Hall, take place on the 7th, gth, 
12th, 14th, 16th, and roth of May, and 
the following works will be illustrated :— 
“ Reinzi,” “Tannhauser,” “Das Rheingold,” 
“Der. Fliegende Hollander,” “DieWalkure,” 
“Lohengrin,” “Siegfried,” “Der Meister- 
singer,” “ Gotterdammerung,” and “ Tristan 
und Isolde.”—Wagner conducts, Wilhelmj 
is the leader of the orchestra, and Dann- 
reuther conducts the rehearsals. The 
orchestra numbers 200 performers, and the 
leading vocalists are those who sang at the 
Bayreuth festival. 
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In Penny Numbers, Monthly. 
C#HORAL HARMONY, 


FDITED BY Pavip foviLte. 


A.Selection of Music, chieflyof an easy character. Sach number contains from fous 
to eight pages of Part Musi? printed in bold type. 


A LIBERAL DISCOUNT TQ TEACHERS. 


The numbers marked ¢ are easy; those marked * have an Accompaniment, 
All the music is for four voices unless otherwise stated. 


we 
Pe 


EONTENTS OF VOLUME I. 


SECULAR. 41 ame Echo, sweetest nymph Birch. 
, a * he Gleaners Mendelssohn. 
a no darkening cloud annoy German. ws The sight singers Martini. 
e Reapers Colville. Hail festal da 5. uv Becta’ 
There is a Ladye sweet and kind Ford. 4s Thy voi OH : a 
3 a , y voice, armony Webbe. 
Gentle Spring Colville. 46 Rural pleasure Kreut 
And now we say to all, Good night See the Sun’s first gleam S h fler, 
The Fountain Colville. The Sprite Queen & eo 
Good Morning Bradbury. 49 The S a - ? 
Swiftly, swiftly, glide we along Colville. a , Weber. 
May- Day ’ Golville. Behold the morning gleaming Weber. 
Harvest time Storace. SACRED. 
Glossary of musical terms O’ praise the Lord Colville. 
Spring time Silcher. Pray for the peace of Jerusalem 
Freedom: Scottish. Hark the loud triumphant strains 
Rosy May Scottish. (Kyrie from 12th Service). Mozart. 
The Daisies Mozart. Brightest and best of the sons of the 
The song of the hunter Rainer. morning Webbe. 
Summer’s Call Colville. The Lord is my Shepherd Pleyel. 
Midnight Donizetti. Be joyful in.God Colville, 
Hark, the curfew’s solemn sound 3:v: Characters used in music 
Attwood. ¢8 = Musical Signs and Abbreviations 
Serene and mild Webbe. _ How firm a foundation Mozart: 
How sweet how fresh this vernal day From Greenland’s icy mountains _ Banister. 
Paxton. tir Tousa Child of hope is born Mason: 
Stars of the summer night Cocking. Hark, the herald angels Arnold: 
Thyrsis, when he left me Callcott. Hallelujah! R. A. Smith. 
The Coquette 14 Make a joyful noise. R. A. Smith. 
The Exquisite Neithardt. Sanctus Camidge. 
Aldiborontiphoscophornio 3v-  Callcott. r5 Sing unto God’ R. A. Smith. 
Swiftly from the mountain’s brow Webbe: 17. Great God of Hosts Fowle. 
It is better to laugh than be sighing. O God, forasmuch as without Thee 
onizetti. ( Collect). Fowle. 
Hark the hollow wood resounding *20 Blessed is he that considereth the poor 
R. A. Smith. 
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It was an English ladye bright Hine 22 Hymn on Gratitude Holloway, 


' Joyful be, gay and free 
Sweet Peace 
O lady fair 


The last rose of summer 


The Skylark’s song 
Spring morning 


The Forest 

Sweet love loves May 
Glad May-day 

Good Night 


Bright bubbling fountain” 
From Oberon, in fairyland Stevens | tf 
Hear those soothing sounds Beethoven. The hour of prayer 
Kreutzer. Thanksgiving Anthem 
Tis dawn, the lark is singing G. Webb: God save the Queen: 
German.. | {59 God bless our native land. 
Bax Forgive, blest shade 


The Chap: 1 


Thrice hail, happy day- 


Home! Home! 


Schneider. *24 Come unto Me 


K. Smith. Now to Him who can uphold us Smith, 


Moore. 


Mendelssohn. _« There is a land of pure delight 
. Schneider. | *31 ‘The earth is the Lord’s 
Come and join our trusty circle Gabler. | %35 Jerusalem, my glorious home 
.  Karow. *39 «=Walk about Zion 
Silcher. He shall come down like rain: 
Neithardt. Blessed are those servants 
Hulme. Enternot into judgment 
Waelrent | *47. Ode omResignation 
4 Mark,.the Vesper Hymn 





Come joy, with merry.roundelay' German. Morning prayer 


26 O Father,.whose Almighty power (Judas) 


Handel. 
Colville. 


R..A. Smith, 


Mason, 
Bradbury. 
Portogallo. 
J. S. Bird! 
. J..S. Bird. 
Colville. 
Russian. 


Douland. 


Callcott, 
Herold. 
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